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Egyptians with an impeccable nationality. Time and
the presence on the throne of a new ruler, more
willing than his predecessor to co-operate with Great
Britain, must be trusted to mitigate the bitterness of
spirit. A Protectorate was declared.

Meanwhile public opinion was still calm. The
attitude of the nation towards the War and towards
Great Britain was unchanged, but no leader had
arisen yet to voice the discontent of all classes. Con-
siderations also were in play which compelled discreet
silence upon the part of men of influence. Many were
disturbed by the economic position of the country.
There was a good deal of unemployment, and skilled
and casual labour alike were suffering. Others were
nervous of identifying themselves with any party
opposed to the Government. They could no longer
ventilate their grievances in the Press, as the Censorship
forbade the publication of articles which commented
adversely upon the action either of military or civil
authority. There was also the new Penal Law intro-
duced by the Council of Ministers on the i8th October
forbidding the assembly of five or more persons. It
was even dangerous for an Egyptian now to discuss
political subjects among his intimates. A hurriedly
written letter brought to the notice of the authorities
might condemn their author to a camp of internment.
In these circumstances it is perhaps not surprising
that Egyptians permitted England to shape the destiny
of their country without remonstrance. The nation
in fact was cowed. Yet a few did summon enough
courage to present their views to the British Agency.
These spirited gentlemen argued in favour of an
independent Egypt, and were prepared themselves to
answer for their country's loyalty to Great Britain.
In sympathy with their views was the Prime Minister,
but perceiving that Great Britain had decided the
problem in a different sense he withdrew his support*